constructed for your own amusement. I can't imagine any
living creature .who would bowl over quite so easily.5

He would have resented this had she not been a woman.
But women may say anything - it was one of his holiest
beliefs - and he only retorted, with a gay smile: CI don't
care. You've made two damaging admissions, and Fm
heartily with you in both.'

In time they finished lunch, and Margaret, who had
excused herself from the Hippodrome, took her leave. Evie
had scarcely addressed her, and she suspected that the
entertainment had been planned by the father. He and she
were advancing out of their respective families towards a
more intimate acquaintance. It had begun long ago. She
had been his wife's friend, arid, as such, he had given her
that silver vinaigrette as a memento. It was pretty of him
to have given that vinaigrette, and he had always preferred
her to Helen - unlike most men. But the advance had been
astonishing lately. They had done more in a week than in
two years, and were really beginning to know each other.

She did not forget his promise to sample Eustace Miles,
and asked him as soon as she could secure Tibby as his
chaperon. He came, and partook of body-building dishes
with humility.

Next morning the Schlegels left for Swanage. They had
not succeeded in finding a new home.

CHAPTER XVIII
'As they were seated at Aunt Juley's breakfast-table at The
Bays, parrying her excessive hospitality and enjoying the
view of the bay, a letter came for Margaret and threw her
into perturbation. It was from Mr Wilcox. It announced
an 'important change' in his plans. Owing to Evie's
marriage, he had decided to give up his house in Ducie
Street, and was willing to let it on a yearly tenancy. It was
a businesslike letter, and stated frankly what he would do
for them and what he would not do. Also the rent. If they
approved, Margaret was to come up at once - the words
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